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This lonely House beside the lonely road 
Hath looked on other scenes than ours to-day 
Where round us lie the fields of rustling corn 
And verdant pastures sweet with autumn hay, 
Where all the land is wrapt in peaceful dream, 
And every noise and restless care far, far away doth seem. 


Along this ancient road in days of old 
A varied stream of travelers did pass:— 
The sturdy settlers trudging by their teams, 
Grandsire and pioneer and rosy lass; 
Soldiers returning from the border wars; 
And fishermen who sought the way to Maryland’s distant 
shores. 


Here jocund hunters journeyed o’er the hills 
With furs and game from out the virgin woods; 
And keen-eyed Indians erect and lithe, 
And silent as their forest solitudes. 
How many a wayfarer, how many a load, 
Passed by this ancient Meeting-house along this ancient 
road! 
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And twice a week beneath the bowering trees, 
In sober garb, with looks composed and strait, 
A gentle company of people came 
And turned their horses’ heads within the gate, 
Dismounted at the block, and staid and slow 
Passed to their seats and settled down in row by silent 
row, 


Silent,—until some strong clear voice rang out 
And held its listeners in conscious awe, 
Instinct with heaven’s visionary fire 
Or duty’s plain, inexorable law,— 
A voice whose noble fervor could not be 
The fruit of aught except a life of faithful piety. 


And truly they were faithful, pious folk, 
Those Kennett Quakers of the long ago; 
Read but their names upon these lowly graves, 
Think of the forms whose dust is laid below; 
Muse o’er their memories with grateful tears, 
Those kindly, noble Friends whose names we love thro’ all 
the years!— 


English and Irish Friends of sterling worth, 
The Webbs, the Harlans who from Erin came, 
The Peirces bred in old-world Somerset, 
The Clouds who brought. from Calne 
name, 
The Sussex Wickershams, the Baileys too, 
The Millers who from Ireland their ancient vigor drew; 


thei r honored 


Their lines are scattered far across the world, 

And this old house deserted seems and lone; 
Neglect and desolation wrap it round, 

And moss and lichen dim each low grave-stone; 
A sleepy spot beside the sleepy road, 
Have silence and forgetfulness made 

abode? 


here their sure 


Nay, though the Quaker life of olden time 
No more is seen in weekly gatherings here, 
In many a heart this ancient house endures, 
To many a heart ’tis still beloved and dear, 
Still cherished as a venerated shrine 
Among the peaceful hills above the peaceful 
wine. 


Brandy- 


Yea, this old House that sleeps thro’ summer suns, 
And dreams thro’ winter nights of star and cold; 
What tales of kindliness and worth were ours 
If all its deepest dreams might once be told 
Of those dear souls who sowed in days long past 
Seeds of an influence that shall its latest stone outlast!— 


How might it tell of many a tender bride 
Who came forth wedded from this old roof-tree; 
Of many a gray-haired veteran might it tell 
Laid ’neath yon shades with sad solemnity, 
Of family joys and sorrows, smiles and tears, 
And pensive memories hallowed through the lost and long- 
dead years. 
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How might it tell of one historic day 
When noise of warfare came to mar its peace, 
As round its walls the Hessian army thronged, 
While yet the Friends their worship did not cease. 
At length the soldiers, self-rebuked, passed by,— 
So great a silent force in calm religious peace doth lie! 


Yet tranquil annals oftenest fill its dreams, 

And noble faces from its vanished days,- 
The Mendenhalls devoted to good works, 

The Passmores and the Woodwards and the Ways; 
The Hueys and Harveys here are known to fame; 
And Lewis, Jacobs, Jenkinson,—Old Kennett 

name. 


The history of such a Meeting-house 
Is filled with pathos and with peaceful charm; 
It seems the very heart of this old land, 
This land of ancient wood and tranquil farm, 
Of sunny gardens and of singing streams,— 
This old, old Meeting-house with all its memories and 
dreams. 


The history of such a Meeting-house 

If filled with grandeur, beautiful, sublime, 
Rich with the records of the sainted souls 

Who speak to us from out the olden time. 
O may her spirit still all creeds outlast 
And calm Old Kennett bless our future as she blessed our 

past! 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES, 


KENNETT MEETING A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


[From Bayard Taylor’s “Story of Kennett.” The horse- 
block described in the story is still standing.] 

Up the lovely valley, or rather glen, watered by 
the eastern branch of Redley Creek, they rode to 
the main highway. It was an early spring, and 
the low-lying fields were already green with the 
young grass; the weeping willows in front of the 
farmhouses seemed to sprout up and fall like 
broad, enormous geysers as the wind swayed them, 
and daffodils bloomed in all the warmer gardens. 
The dark foliage of the cedars skirting the road 
counteracted that indefinable gloom which the 
landscapes of early spring, in their grayness and 
incompleteness, so often inspire, and mocked the 
ripened summer in the close shadows which they 
threw. It was a pleasant ride, especially after 
mother and son had reached the main road, and 
other horsemen and horsewomen issued from the 
gates of farms on either side, taking their way to 
the meeting house. Only two or three families 
could boast vehicles,—heavy, cumbrous “chairs,” 
as they were called, with a convex canopy resting 
on four stout pillars, and the bulging body swing- 
ing from side to side on huge springs of wood and 
leather. No healthy man or woman, however, un- 
less he or she were very old, travelled otherwise 
than on horseback. 
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Now and then exchanging grave but kindly 
nods with their acquaintances they rode slowly 
along the level upland, past the Anvil Tavern, 
through Logtown,—a cluster of primitive cabins 
at the junction of the Wilmington road,—and 


_ reached the meeting-house in good season. Gilbert 


assisted his mother to alight at the stone platform 
built for the purpose near the women’s end of the 
building, and then fastened the horses in the long, 
open shed in the rear. Then, as was the custom, 
he entered by the men’s door, and quietly took a 
seat in the silent assembly. 

The stiff, unpainted benches were filled with the 
congregation, young and old, wearing their hats, 
and with a stolid, drowsy look upon their faces. 
Over a high wooden partition the old women in 
the gallery, but not the young women on the floor 
of the house, could be seen. Two stoves, with in- 
terminable lengths of pipe, suspended by wires 
from the ceiling, created a stifling temperature. 
Every slight sound or motion—the moving of a 
foot, the drawing forth of a pocket-handkerchief, 
the lifting or lowering of a head—seemed to dis- 
turb the quiet as with a shock, and drew many of 
the younger eyes upon it; while in front, like the 
guardian statues of an Egyptian temple, sat the 
older members, with their hands upon their knees 
or clasped across their laps. Their faces were 
grave and severe. 

After nearly an hour of this suspended anima- 
tion, an old Friend rose. removed his broad- 
brimmed hat, and placing his hands upon the rail 
before him, began slowly swaying to and fro while 
he spoke. As he rose in the chant peculiar to the 
sect, intoning alike his quotations from the pslams 
and his utterance of plain, practical advice, an ex- 
pression of quiet but almost luxurious satisfaction 
stole over the faces of his aged brethren. With 
half-closed eyes and motionless bodies, they drank 
in the sound like a rich draught, with a sense of 
exquisite refreshment. A close connection of 
ideas, a logical derivation of argument from text, 
would have aroused their suspicions that the 
speaker depended rather upon his own active, con- 
scious intellect than upon the moving of the Spir- 
it; but this aimless wandering of a half-awake 
soul through the cadences of a language which 
was neither song nor speech was, to their minds, 
the evidence of genuine inspiration. 

When the old man sat down, a woman arose 
and chanted forth the suggestions which had come 
to her in the silence, in a voice of wonderful 
sweetness and strength. Here music seemed to 
revenge herself for the slight done to her by the 
sect. The ears of the hearers were so charmed 
by the purity of tone and the delicate, rhythmical 
cadences of the sentences, that much of the wise 
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lessons repeated from week to week failed to 
reach their consciousness. 

After another interval of silence, the two oldest 
men reached their hands to each other,—a sign 
which the younger members had anxiously 
awaited. The spell snapped in an instant; all 
arose and moved into the open air, where all 
things at first appeared to wear the same aspect 
of solemnity. The poplar trees, the stone wall, 
the bushes in the corners of the fence, looked 
grave and respectful tor a few minutes. Neigh- 
bors said, ‘‘How does thee do?” to each other, in 
subdued voices, and there was a conscientious 
shaking of hands all around before they dared to 
indulge in much conversation. 

Gradually, however, all returned to the outdoor 
world and its interests. The fences became so 
many posts and rails once more, the bushes so 
many elders and blackberries to be cut away, and 
the half-green fields so much sod for corn ground. 
Opinions in regard to the weather and the prog- 
ress of spring labor were freely interchanged, and 
the few unimportant items of social news which 
had collected in seven days were gravely dis- 
tributed. This was at the men’s end of the meet- 
ing-house; on their side, the women were similarly 
occupied, but we can only conjecture the subjects 
of their conversation. The young men—as is gen- 
erally the case in religious sects of a rigid and 
clannish character—were by no means handsome. 
Their faces all bore the stamp of repression, in 
some form or other, and as they talked their eyes 
wandered with an expression of melancholy long- 
ing and timidity towards the sweet, maidenly 
faces, whose bloom and pure, gentle beauty not 
even their hideous bonnets could obscure. 

One by one the elder men came up to the stone 
platform with the stable old horses which their 
wives were to ride home; the huge chair, 
in which sat a privileged couple, creaked and 
swayed from side to side, as it rolled with pond- 
erous dignity from the yard; and now, while the 
girls were waiting their turn, the grave young 
men plucked up courage, wandered nearer, 
greeted, exchanged words, and so were helped 
into an atmosphere of youth. 


While I attend the Episcopal Church quite reg- 
ularly and see the many forms, the Society of 
Friends appeals to me more than ever. The min- 
ister paid me quite a compliment by telling me 
he wished he could have more Friends in his con- 
gregation. On one or two occasions I have been 
successful in throwing a peaceful atmosphere on 
conflicting parties. This is probably due to my 
early training in the love of peace. E. H. M. E. 





COLLEGE IDEALS. 

[Dean Henrietta J. Meeteer to the students of Swarth- 
more College on the First-day after the opening of col- 
lege.] 

It has been said that each day is a life fresh 
with reinstated power, setting out on its allotted 


labor and limited path....We are born anew ev- 
ery time that the sun rises and lights up the 
world for man to do his part in it....“It is one 


of the moral uses of the night that it gives the 
world anew to us every morning... .After a night 
of peaceful sleep we behold the world as new and 
fresh and wonderful as it was on the first morning 
of creation when God pronounced it ‘very good.’ 
....The days are not mere repetitions of them- 
selves: to-morrow will have another meaning; I 
shall come to it with larger vision than I have to- 
day.” 

This seems to me eminently true also of our 
scholastic year, when we return with renewed en- 
thusiasm and physical and mental vigor. Sum- 
mer, like the night, with its suspension of toil, has 
given new zest and toned the life, body, mind and 
spirit, for a new lease of power. It has recreated 
and re-endowed personality. Leisure has given 
opportunities to gather intellectual and spiritual 
treasures to be poured out into the work of the 
year; it has given a larger outlook also, and clari- 
fied our vision; for it is difficult to form a clear 
personal judgment of things until we are some- 
what separate from them. We must get them 
at a distance where we can measure their pro- 
portions and see their relations. So it is well at 
times to get away from our world—our compan- 
ions, our actions and our work—in order to meas- 
ure it and ascertain our relations to it. From this 
distance we catch sight once more of the great 
principles lost to view in the close insistence of 
the details of our daily routine task, and our spir- 
it, which has become narrowed, has a renewal 
of its vision of the great realities of life. A vaca- 
tion should yield the richest returns in nobler pur- 
poses, truer motives, and more effective service. 

As we stand on the threshold of a new year, 
and take our first steps into the shadowy future, 
whose veil the hand of time will draw aside only 
from day to day, it may be well for us to pause 
this morning and ask ourselves with what vision 
we have returned, with what purposes, and dedi- 
cated to,what service. Life to be worthy must be 
always in progression. We must always purpose 
to do more or better than in past times. What 
is your vision for your Alma Mater? To what 
nobler services is she dedicated in your heart and 
thoughts to-day? 

One thing is certain,—if we desire improve- 
ment in anything it will never come accidentally. 
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It must begin in a distinct resolved purpose to 
make a change for the better. Not love and loy- 
alty, not faith alone, can do this. Faith is truly 
‘“‘a light in the soul, but it is a light which shines 
only upon duties, and not upon results or events,” 
and faith must be joined to works. It is as im- 
possible to separate faith and works as to separ- 
ate religion and morality. Our love, our faith, 
our loyalty, must be translated into service. 

Let us begin then by asking ourselves to define 
our conception of the duty, the place, the mission 
of an institution of learning. I think we shall all 
agree that a college ought to be not only a teacher, 
but a preacher; that it is its duty not only to im- 
part knowledge, but more than that, to take its 
stand against the evil tendencies of its time, and 
do battle for the true and the good; to send forth 
men and women into the world prepared, “not 
only to make their own way, but to help society 
and their fellow men, and thus to leave the world 
a little wiser and a little better than they found 
it. 

All thinking men agree that there are “danger- 
ous tendencies abroad to-day which must be 
bravely met and strongly opposed if our country 
and our civilization are to endure.” We live in 
a day of industrial and scientific wonders, when 
“the miracle of yesterday becomes the prosaic 
fact of to-day.”” But in moral and spiritual prog- 
ress we have not kept pace with our marvellous 
material advancement, rather there has been a 
lowering of moral standards. It has been said “the 
presence of great questions gives hope that we are 
in the neighborhood of great answers.” Where are 
we to look for the power that will cleanse and 
renovate our social, commercial, and political con- 
ditions? A recent editorial has said—‘Sensible 
men are not ashamed to confess their fears, and, 
in their study of existing conditions, the truth is 
brought home to them that the remedy which is 
needed is a deepening of the life of the people,— 
something organic and elemental which shall 
change the common currents of thought and feel- 
ing, and renovate the springs of character.” In- 
dividuals and society have not gone wrong for 
lack of good moral teaching. Their practice has 
limped behind their knowledge; there must be 
something to vitalize this knowledge and make 
it operative. It is to religion that men must look. 
There is a vital connection between religion and 
morals; godliness has the promise not only of the 
life which is to come but unlocks the secret of 
personal and socia] blessedness in the life that 
now is. The editorial continues; “Moral rules are 
not enough; what is needed most is moral motive 
power,—the love of righteousness, the impulse to 
integrity, the enthusiasm of virtue. And this, as 
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even the common man is beginning to feel, is 
kindled only by religion, by fellowship and com- 
munion with that ‘Power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.’....All this means that 
religion is after all the principal thing; that a 
mere readjustment of ethical formularies is not 
enough: that a deeper note than this must be 
struck, if we hope to restore the lost harmony to 
the human soul and the social order. There must 
be something to worship, something that kindles 
our purest love and marshals our highest loyalties. 
Nothing less than this will meet the social need 
of the time, which calls for a radical change in 
ruling ideas, for a mighty reconstruction of ideals, 
for new conceptions of the meaning and value of 
life.” 

How does this concern us and our vision? Do 
social conditions to-day involve any personal re- 
sponsibility on our part? Do they demand any 
service from us or our Alma Mater? Bishop Hunt- 
ington has said, ‘“‘whether or not we help make so- 
ciety what it ought to be, we help make it what 
it is.’ “No man liveth to himself.” 

It might be well for us to pause here, and ask 
ourselves two or three questions from a list fur- 
nished by a Chicago professor, as the test of 
higher education. ‘Has education given you sym- 
pathy with all good causes and made you eager to 
espouse them? 

“Has it made you public-spirited? 

“Has it made you brother to the weak? 

“Can you be high-minded and happy in the 
meaner drudgeries of life? 

“Can you look into the sky at night and see be 
yond the stars? Can your soul claim relationship 
with the Creator?” Let us take these questions 
home, for they are in harmony with the highest, 
the truest conception of education, which is not 
concerned with the intellect alone, but belongs 
also to “the realm of morals and the world of spir- 
itual things.” 

If then our college has a mission, if she is to be 
a preacher as well as a teacher, if she is to take 
her stand against the evil tendencies of the time, 
if “the love of righteousness, the impulse to in- 
tegrity, the enthusiasm of virtue” are to flow from 
her, they must be in the hearts and lives of her 
children. We are the College to-day. Her influ- 
ence, her ideals, her good name, her honor are in 
our keeping,—a sacred trust left us by those who 
have loved her and gone on before. We must be- 
lieve with our souls that it is the business of our 
college to create an atmosphere, a sentiment, an 
ideal, a conviction, a sense of responsibility that 
will make for wholesomeness in every part of the 
body social with which she comes in contact di- 
rectly or indirectly. Every institution of learning 
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is as a light set on a hill, and to make the light of | 


this college of ours, this Alma Mater whom we 


love, so shine before men that they may see her | 


good works and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven, is the immediate and unavoidable duty,— 
nay, rather the great privilege of each one of us 
her children. 

Let it be for the encouragement of such among 
us aS are conscious of no high power, and who 
sometimes wonder for what service we are fit, 
that the work of this year will not be quite com- 
plete without our work well done. 
Eliot’s poem, Stradivarius says,— 

“Tf my hand slacked, 
I should rob God,— ies 
Leaving a blank instead of violins, 
He could not make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 
Most of us believe that we have a stewardship 
somewhere in the great social system. What we 
too often fail to realize is that each one of us has 
a stewardship right here to-day, and some gift 





qualifying him or her for it. The one talent which | 
qualifies any one of us for this will have to be ac- | 
| have taken their stand by truth and righteous- 


counted for as strictly as if it were ten talents. 


Each year of my life it grows more clear to me | 
that there is no such thing as chance in life, that 


God’s providence rules over and shapes our lives. 
You and I are here to-day because there is some- 
thing for us to do here and now for those with 
whom we are brought into daily contact, and some- 
thing to do for, as well as to receive from, this 


college, whose influence will be felt long after our | 
work in life is ended. The kingdom of heaven is | 


at hand just where we are. Ruskin has said, ““No 
one of my fellows can do that special work for me 
which I have come into the world to do; he may 
do a higher work, a greater work, but he cannot 
do my work. I cannot hand my work over to him, 


any more than I can hand over my responsibilities | 


or my gifts. Nor can I delegate my work to any as- 
sociation of men, however well-ordered and pow- 
erful. 
may be a very noble one. 
work for me. I must do it with these hands or 
with these lips which God has given me. 
do little, or I may do much. That matters not. It 
must be my own work. And by doing my own 
work, poor as it may seem to some, I shall better 
fulfill God’s end in making me what I am, and 
more truly glorify his name, than if I were either 


They have their own work to do, and it | 
But they cannot do my | 


I may | 





ever before? Shall her sense of honor be more 
keen and fine? Her belief in the brotherhood of 
mankind be warmer and more true? We must 
answer these questions, not in words, but by our 
lives. We must believe that we are laborers with 
God in a field whose culture and whose harvest are 
everlasting, that the influence of this college is 
among the things in God’s world which are not 
meant to perish. We must pitch the key of her 
life so high that she will rebuke shallow standards 
and disarm them of their power, that she will 


In George | Serve the time in which she lives but will not yield 


| to its evil tendencies, and from her will flow, not 


only into our own lives, but also into the world 


| outside her gates, sweetness and wholesomeness, 
| strength and peace. 


If we are true to our trust, 
she will have a nobler opportunity of usefulness 
than she has ever had in the past. She will be- 
come a far-reaching power for good, and future 
generations shall rise up and call her blessed, for 
from her halls she will send forth men and women 
with supreme ideals, whose very lives will help 
to make the moral atmosphere and the life of the 
nation purer and nobler,—men and women who 


ness, whose lives have been touched by the Divine 
Life, who will aid in the solution of the pressing 
social problems of the day, and “the building of 
the better society which is to come.”’ 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
(Continued from last week) 

In my recent visit to Southern California I have 
several times passed over the country familiar to 
me in the long ago, between the mountain and the 
sea. Where are large towns and country seats 
and the lawns are green with tropical plants and 
gay with nature’s flowers, and where groves of 
oranges jostle orchards of familiar eastern fruit, 
fifty years ago were cattle ranges centered by 
three or four Spanish ranches. In a journey of 
ninety miles I did not see but one wagon and a 
half dozen horsemen on a main trail. For miles, 
on the higher lands west of San Bernardino, was 
a fire-scorched chapparel, from which, as night 
advanced, came the how] of the coyotes. Just be- 
yond was a vast cattle range where the half-wild 


| cattle pastured; animals sharp of horn and vicious 


going out of my own sphere to do the work of an- | 


other, or calling in another into my sphere to do 
my proper work for me!” 


| trans-continental travel. 


What is our vision to-day for our Alma Mater? | 


Shall her sense of responsibility be quickened? 
Shall her ideals be purer, nobler, and loftier than 


of temper, and in the darkness I saw, or rather 
felt, a drove of them dash across the road, so close 
that I had the closest call in my six months of 
Still beyond, at a little 
stream, I saw a circle of Mexicans camped around 
a fire, but of such looks I did not feel like joining 
them, lonesome as I was; but rolling myself in my 
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blanket under a concealing shore was soon asleep. 
I passed but one ranch the next day, in a thirty- 
four mile journey, one of the old pattern, with 
“patio” and low tiled roof, where was a typical 
scene, remindful of bygone days, “before the 
Gringo came,” a young Spaniard with high hat 
and mantle getting his swarthy crew ready for a 
roundup of cattle. Beyond and around this ranch 
were leagues of pasturage, on which were herds 
of cattle and droves of horses, the last mainly of 
the piebald or “calia’” kind. From El] Monte to 
Los Angeles there was more of human life, and 
vineyards and small orchards appeared. 

Such was the country as I first knew it, and 
which thousands of Eastern tourists annually 
traverse, unknowing, or careless if they do know, 
of the changes wrought. 

A pleasant way station along the new condi- 
tion of things is Pasadena, interesting in a gener- 
al way for its agreeable appearance, wealth and 
healthfulness, and particularly to Friends, because 
there are more numbers of that Society here than 
live in the rest of the State. I speak advisedly, for 
I eliminate the Friends’ Church, which has no 
right to class its members among the followers 
of George Fox, and who look on the real Friends, 
the Conservatives as back numbers, and the Lib- 
erals as Unitarians, or worse. What are known 
as the Orthodox branch have so grown in Pasa- 
dena, they have had to enlarge their meeting 
house where there is something like one hundred 
in attendance on First-day, and at their week-day 
assemblage one-fourth less, the latter being per- 
haps a better numerical showing than at any meet- 
ing of the kind outside of the cities in its Society, 
and it can be said that these people live up to 
more of the requirements of dress and address 
of the Quaker of the olden times than do any meet- 
ing of its size in America, especially among the 
women, for when I attended there nine years ago 
one-third of them wore the plain bonnet with its 
accessaries. A large part of the present congrega- 
tion is so insistent in acting the part of the old- 
time Friend as to drive the more liberal to such 
resistance that their Yearly Meeting, Ohio, felt 
called on to send a committee to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, which was accomplished so far 
as it could be, which, in the present advance state 
of liberal thought can be but temporary. Whether 
justified or not, in view of this advancement in 
speech and action in religious bodies, it is some- 
thing to note, and in a way satisfactory to those 
who cling to the Society’s tradition, that in this 
State, where an overplus freedom is allowed, and 
where so large a portion are non-church goers, 
where grows tropical vegetation,.a symbol of re- 
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lease from social and moral restraint, that the most 
conservative of Friends are gaining in number, 
and, careless of consequence, insisting on a rigid 
observance or old requirements. The Friends’ 
Church claims that its numerical success, and that 
is al] there is, came from its following in the ways 
of Evangelical churches, and, for this reason, in 
view of the success of the Orthodox numerically, 
our own little meeting at Pasadena, in its liberal, 
and at the same time consistent course in the line 
of what we call Race Street Friends, has cause for 
encouragement. 


(To be concluded next week) 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


EFFECTIVE PEACE LITERATURE. 


“Routledge Rides Alone,” by Will Levington 
Comfort,* is the story of a war correspondent who 
became so impressed by the iniquity of war that 
he said: ‘My mission is to scoff at war before 
men; to show what a monstrous activity it is for 
men; to show how black is the magic of the am- 
bitious few, who dare to make cannon-meat of 
God’s multitude....I shall paint war so red, so 
real, in all its ghastly, abortive reality, that the 
nations shall shudder—as at the towering crime 
on Calvary—shudder to the quick of their souls 
and sin no more.” 

The scene of the story is principally in India 
and Japan, and incidentally the book throws some 
light on the causes that led to the war between 
Russia and Japan, and upon the condition of the 
natives of India under British rule. 

Being in India during one of the frequently re- 
curring famines, the hero of the story gives this 
as the reason why the natives do not emigrate: 
“The ordinary low-castes, the fuel of the famines, 
would have to starve a little extra in good times 
to save from their earnings the price to cross one 
of our North River ferries. They would die long 
before they hoarded the fare from Brooklyn 
Bridge to Coney Island.” Then he added in a slow, 
bitter way: “Forty millions in India are hungry 
to-night; forty millions are never otherwise than 
hungry—they pass from the womb to the burning- 
ghats, never having known a moment of repletion; 
yet England drains India of one hundred million 
dollars a year. Listen: in the last twenty-five 
years of the nineteenth century ten millions in 
India died of famine. In the same period England 
vampirized this land of the hungry of twenty- 
five hundred millions of dollars. This is one of 
the tragic facts. of the world.” 


*Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
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HOW CAN WE INDUCE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 

PUPILS TO STUDY THEIR LESSONS? 

This question reminds the writer of the saying 
that if you want to change a boy’s characteristics 
you must begin with his great grandfather. It 
is in the minds of everybody (except a few spor- 
adic teachers whose work is interfered with by 
the habit of society’s thinking on this point) that 
First-day schoo] children ought not to be ex- 
pected to study their lessons. In the first place 
the idea fundamentally prevails that it makes 
no real difference whether they do or do not, and 
in the second place it is popularly believed that 
the rising generation of young Americans are 
s.aggering beneath the load of intellectual tasks 
imposed by the day school teachers, and ought not 
to have their burdens increased by preparing les- 
sons tor First-day. It follows as a natural sequence 
that the pupils do as they are generally expected to 
do, appear in First-day schoo] classes without pre- 
vious preparation. In fact most teachers who 
timidly suggest home work haraly expect it to be 
done, and receive any slight evidence of outside 
work as a very special favor to themselves. We 
believe that in respect to the preparation of home 
work we shall substantially progress only so fast 
as the general sentiment of parents and teachers 
assumes that this is reasonable and to be expected. 
The field is therefore not mainly with the classes 
but with the people who form their environment. 

We are beginning to realize that it does make 
a difference whether class work is prepared or 
not. It is slowly dawning upon .those interested 
in religious education that the maxim, “Ex nihilo 
nihil fit’ (out of nothing, nothing comes) is as 
true of the First-day school work as in other fields 
of endeavor. When this idea becomes a part and 
parcel of our every-day thinking we shall have 
made a great advance toward securing regular 
preparation. We will get it because not a few of 
us, but most of us, believe it is worth while. Mean- 
while there is a possible and by no means hope- 
less working field open to the teachers. 

Interest in a subject is the moving spring to 
action in most things. Pupils probably will not 
make much headway in doing work from a sense 
of duty or because the teacher suggests it unless 
their interest is enlisted in a way that makes them 
want to do it. Time and energy are usually both 
to be found to do the thing we really want to do. 
The problem becomes then primarily only one 
phase of the fundamental work of the teacher, 
in arousing and holding interest in her class. A 
starting place is through interest and enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher. Half-hearted and ill- 
prepared teachers will always find their feelings 


reflected in the class. Enthusiasm even for He- 
brew history, is contagious. 

Certain devices and cautions may help the dili- 
gent and enthusiastic teachers to get results from 
classes. The following are suggested: 

Be sure that the home work asked for is within 
the capacity of the class and that the references 
required are within easy access. 

Be absolutely definite in the assignments of 
specific things to certain individuals. 

Expect to have the work done, and give time 
to the consideration of the pupils’ contribution. 

General directions to all the class to read over 
the next lesson and know as much about it as 
possible when the class assembles, are profitless, 
easily given and easily ignored. Outside ques- 
tions for everybody to look up, will be looked up 
by nobody. 

Sometimes a volunteer to look up some refer- 
ence material called for by the interest of the class 
will start the work. 

In the main the assignments to individuals 
should be according to the direction of their inter- 
ests rather than in aecord with the teacher’s plan 
to have a certain field covered. 

In most cases, the plan of conducting the class 
should not include the reading of the lesson aloud 
during the class period. This omission will make 
it seem more worth while to read it outside of the 
class. When the reading is omitted and the prep- 
aration is incomplete, a clear cut summary either 
by the teacher or some member of the class at the 
close of the period, will remove the impression of 
a Cesultory and uncorrected discussion of a little 
understood topic. 

With young classes it is advantageous to go over 
the advance lesson with the class pointing out 
things worth remembering. There are many 
things in every lesson that it is unnecessary and 
uninteresting for every class to remember. The 
way to study with interest and the use of discrim- 
ination in selection, ought to be taught in the 
class. In such classes rapid review should form 
a part of nearly every lesson. Written tests of 
proficiency are enjoyed by classes who have been 
taught to regard them as a means of friendly com- 
petition. They are very undesirable in a class 
that has not first learned to believe in them. 

The offering of prizes for study the writer has 
no more sympathy with than any other form of 
bribery. Suggestions from teachers upon this sub- 
ject are invited. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


Both for bodily and mental health, court the 
present. —Henry D. Thoreau. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1910. 


“RELIGIOUS” CONTROVERSY. 

There is a feeling among Friends that it might 
be better not to introduce in our discussions such 
subjects as were treated of by William Jackson 
two weeks ago and by others this week in two 
communications on “Faith in Christ.” The un- 
easiness is not lest wrong doctrine be put forth 


but lest controversy be aroused. It is not that | 


we do not consider such questions of importance, 
for there is no subject more interesting to most 
of the members of our meetings. None of our 
preachers have been more gladly listened to and 
by greater numbers that those who have and those 
who now do speak plainly and fully on this very 
subject of the divinity of Christ. 

When any of our speakers dares to treat of the 
subject and goes ahead and does it he is sure to 
have earnest listeners. Whenever any one writes 
of it he is sure to be read. But on the part of the 
rank and file of our Society there is a great re- 
luctance to be outspoken in this matter. There 
is a strong tendency to defend ourselves as being 
as good “Christians” as our neighbors of the 
churches. We are not willing to stand up and 
be counted as on the side of heresy. We cannot 
accept the traditional views as held by our neigh- 
_bors and so rather than stand for what we do 

think we take the attitude of considering mat- 

ters of theology as of little importance. We in- 
sist that the important thing after all is divine 
living. We determine to live so that our neigh- 
bors can find no fault with us on that score, and to 
keep quiet as to matters of belief. 

But belief and theology are matters of the great- 
est importance. What our belief is has much to 
do with what our life is. Holding a belief that 
we have not taken the pains to found in our own 
experience of life, has a most serious effect on 
our character. Professing to hold such belief, or 
even silently letting the impression go about us 
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| that we hold it, when we do not, is a still more 


pernicious influence on character. To read his- 
tory, as that contained in the Gospels, without 
attempting to understand the truth as far as the 
history can enable us to get the truth and me- 
chanically to accept an interpretation of it that 
has been handed down from another age is most 
demoralizing. 

Were not our reasoning powers debilitated from 
lack of use and our characters stunted from be- 
ing kept in an atmosphere of untruth, contro- 
versy would be impossible when such matters 
of vital interest come up for discussion. If we 
are truly seeking for light, and not seeking to 
maintain some favorite or time honored or author- 
ized view, we would listen gladly to any thought 
presented and welcome any light that could 
be thrown on the subject. We could be impatient 
only when some partial truth is put forward bold- 
ly as the whole truth, or when a mere husk of 
appearance is put forward in such a manner as to 
impede the way to the real truth or the seeking of 
it. Even then this impatience would be not to 
suppress the misguided one, nor merely to present 
another view in place of his, but rather to make 
clear to ourselves and others just where the fallacy 
lies and so to clear the way. 

There is nothing the members of our Society 
more need than frank and free interchange of 
view as to questions of divinity. We need to en- 
ter into our heritage as a body of free believers. 
Being free from all trammels of ecclesiasticism, 
we ought to be able with all our right living to 
make useful contribution to the theory of right 
living. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Friends’ Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, and of all Friends interested either for or 
against Woman Suffrage, is called to the compre- 
hensive series of lectures to be given under the 
auspices of the “Ward Equal Suffrage Leagues 
of Philadelphia,” at the New Century Drawing 
Rooms, 124 S. 12th St., as follows: 

Tenth month 17th, at 8 p. m., Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, of Boston, until recently Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago, on “Equal 
Suffrage.” 

Tenth month 3lst, 8 p. m., Prof. Earl Barnes, 
on “The Educational Value of Participation in 
Political Life.” 

Eleventh month 14th, at 8 p. m., Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of New York, on “Woman Suffrage— 


Why, When, How.” 
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Eleventh month 28th, at 8 p. m., Stanton Coit, 
Ph.D., of London. Subject to be announced. 

Twelfth month 12th, at 8 p. m., Mrs. Maud Na- 
than, of New York, on “Woman’s Economic In- 
dependence and its Relation to her Political In- 
dependence.” 

Tickets on sale at 124 S. 12th St., and at Room 
208 Hale Building, S. W. corner Chestnut and 
Juniper Sts. 

It is much to be desired that members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which has always been regarded 
as standing strongly for equal opportunities for 
men and women, shall keep themselves informed 
upon the varying aspects of Woman Suffrage and 
its rapid forward movement in this and other 
countries. 

No better opportunity for a broad and correct 
understanding of the subject could possibly be 
afforded than is now presented by this ab!e corps 
of liberal scientific thinkers. 





SOCIAL SERVICE OF FLUSHING MEETING. 

The Friends of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., 
are making history. In Third month they gave 
permission to the Playground Association of 
Flushing to use a large part of their spacious 
meeting-house grounds on Broadway, including a 
large shed and some fine old trees as a playground, 
on which there has been an attendance of 200-400 
children each week day all summer under the 
leadership of Miss Ruth B. Howard, a lady with 
large experience in such work. The children have 
not only played on the apparatus set up by the 
Association, but by their craft work, taught by 
Miss Howard and by Anna M. Lay, a member of 
the meeting, who has devoted much time and en- 
ergy, have earned for the support of the play- 
ground nearly $100, gained by the sale of brass 
work, Venetian iron work, Indian bead work and 
basketry. 

At their business meeting in Tenth month the 
Flushing Friends made two more strides in the 
direction of Social Service. They gave permission 
to the First Unitarian Church of Flushing, which 
is without a building, to use a part of the meeting- 
house for worship (without music) on First-days 
from Tenth month to next Sixth month at a 
different hour from their own meeting. 

At the same meeting they offered the use of the 
second story of their meeting-house to the Play- 
ground Association for use as a recreation room 
six days in the week, between the hours of 3 and 
9 p. m., for the children under 15, who have been 
for the last few weeks anxiously inquiring 
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whether the playground was going to close and 
what they would do if it did. 

One of the members of the Monthly Meeting 
will make some necessary alterations and it is 
hoped that the running expenses of about $100 
per month will be partially raised by the sale of 
craft work which the children will produce. 





OLD KENNETT MEETING. 

The enthusiasm of bicentennial preparations 
has seemed to arouse latent life in this meeting. 
On First-day, Ninth month 18th, there was an 
attendance of about one hundred persons. Mary 
Singley, of Norristown, was present with us and 
voiced a convincing, helpful sermon. 

On Ninth month 25th, the day next succeeding 
the 200th anniversary of the Old Meeting House, 
a goodly number of interested people, numbering 
perhaps, that of the previous week, assembled at 
10 a. m. in a worshipful spirit. 

Sarah J. Cox, of Malvern, gave expression in 
profitable suggestions to mothers. 

A member of the meeting and Elwood Nichols 
of Hamorton, each felt to have a message to give 
in grateful acknowledgment to the Giver of all 
good, and desiring to be truly his dutiful children, 
heirs in his kingdom of righteousness, which elec- 
tion rests with each individual. allie iti 


“BACK TO THE FARM’”—FROM THE CITY 
END. 

I am sure we must all agree that the “‘back to’ 
the land’”’ movement must bear a large part in the 
solution of our present great social problems, and 
what we must all strive for is the way to increase 
this movement and make it really perceptible. 
One great difficulty is that the great demand 
spoken of in so many of the letters to the Jntel- 
ligencer is for a different class of people from the 
great oversupply of the underpaid in crowded 
cities of which Dr. Nearing spoke. The farmer 
wants unmarried laborers and house servants. 
These never have any trouble getting places for 
themselves. The people Dr. Nearing alluded to are 
whole families and these are very difficult to 
place in the country. To illustrate, let me de- 
scribe an experiment tried by the Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity during the spring of the panic 
year 1908. 

While the papers were full of stories of unem- 
ployment and distress a letter from a farmer 
came out in a leading daily denying the need of 
any distress or relief for it, and saying that he 
could place a hundred families at once in good sit- 
























































































































































































































































































































uations in his neighborhood. The Society imme- 
diately sent an agent out there with a list of fam- 
ilies with good records, all of some country ex- 
perience and desirous of seitling permanently. 
The man could not place a single family. 

Notwithstanding this first failure, the Society 
decided the matter was worth pushing and en- 
gaged a special agent who gave his entire time 
for a month to placing families in the country. He 
advertised in farming magazines and country po- 
pers for miles around, and answered advertise- 
ments in them. He wrote to editors, grangers, 
store-keepers, postmasters and citizens and him- 
self visited many neighborhoods where there 
seemed to be any opening, offering always to pay 
the travelling expenses of the family. At the end 
of the month he had succeeded in placing eight 
families! Dozens, almost hundreds, of letters 
were received asking for s:ngle men and women 
and these were al] turned over to reliable intelli- 
gence offices. Nearly all the writers said they had 
no tenant house and too small a home to take ina 
family. These letters offered board and from $12 
to $18 a month to a man. One man was placed 
as a laborer, his wife as a servant, and they got 
$18 a month between them. Both were experi- 
enced and competent. One offer, about the best, 
was house rent (no mention of land for garden), 
15 bushels of potatoes, about the same quantity of 
apples, and $220 a year. 

At the end of the month the Society decided 
that the results did not justify the expenditure, 
and discontinued the special agent, though still 
endeavoring to use the avenues he had opened 
wherever possible. Its annual report that year 
gave a brief account of this experiment, of which 
the following is the conclusion: “‘We believe, 
however, as a result of this experience that 
more could be done and should be done in normal 
times by all our charities to get the poor back to 
the soil.” A City SOCIAL WORKER. 


THE HIRED LABORER ON A VIRGINIA 
FARM. 

Surely Chas. C. Jones, of Wilmington, has never 
been in the country, for he knows nothing of coun- 
try life, or he would never have made such state- 
ments as are contained in his article, “Back to the 
Farm,” in the Jntelligencer of Eighth month 13th. 
It is amazing how people will attempt to write 
upon subjects of which they are totally ignorant. 
I was born and raised on a farm, and dairy farm 
too, where there is plenty of work which has to be 
done—and I feel that I know a good deal of the 
conditions existing among the farm laborers. ’Tis 
true he begins the day early and has only an hour 
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for dinner, but by six o’clock everything is fin- 
ished and the men have gone to their several 
homes to supper, and the evening is their own, to 
spend as they please. They do not expect to work 
after supper, nor is it expected of them. Ina 
great many instances the farm hand or tenant has 
his own horse and carriage, and if not, he is al- 
lowed the use of a horse to go to the store or vis- 
iting. Here on my home farm a horse is kept 
solely for the use of the four tenants. The la- 
borer is always allowed the use of a horse on Sun- 
day to attend the baptizings and “turnouts” dear 
to h's heart, and if Chas. C. Jones could see the 
pleasure on the faces of the farm laborer and his 
family, when, with well filled lunch basket, they 
start out to one of these all-day affairs, he could 
never have given such a gloomy picture of life on 
the farm. If “the farm laborer works all the time 
and has nothing to show for it,” why would men 
be willing to remain at one place four, five or often 
ten to fifteen years, as some of our own men have 
done? I heard a farmer say, just a short time 
ago, that in the past twenty-five years he had 
only had three different men, one staying with 
him fifteen, one seven. and one three years. The 
tenant has his garden and is given “‘time off” now 
and then to attend to it, his children go to school, 
and the country school is improving all the time, 
and though he does not get as high wages as the 
city laborer, he has much less expense, and in 
the past ten years wages have increased from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. ’Tis true he is 
nearer people in the city, but to life in its fullest 
sense, never. Only recently I heard a young man 
from the city, who works from seven in the morn- 
ing to six in the evening, with only his evenings 
and Sunday to call his own, say how he longed to 
get back to the country where he could swing his 
aims, without fear of hitting some one. And I 
don’t think he is an exception. The trend is from 
the city to the country and while conditions on 
the farm are far from perfect, as they are every- 
where, it is not true of this section, at least, that, 
“Country dwellers take the first opportunity to 
go to the city, or seek this opportunity for their 
children.” More effort is being made now than 
ever, to improve conditions on the farm and the 
farm laborer is by no means a creature to be 
pitied, neither does he look upon himself in any 
such light which is more to the point. 
CAROLINE T. PANCOAST. 
Forest Home, Purcellville, Va. 





God dwells in the great movements of the world, 
in the great ideas which act on the human race. 
—Stopford Brooke. 
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“FAITH IN CHRIST.” 

Though not a subscriber to your paper, some 
one has evidently kindly subscribed for me; as 
the paper has been coming to me very regularly 
for the past year, and I have greatly enjoyed 
very many of its articles, especially the account 
of the very interesting Conference lately held at 
Ocean Grove; but an article in Ninth month 17th 
issue, headed, “Faith in Christ,” and signed by 
Wm. M. Jackson, presents a view of Jesus Christ 
from isolated texts that seems to me so mislead- 
ing and so contrary to the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture teaching that my heart has been stirred 
within me to present a view which I believe the 
whole tenor of Scripture upholds, and which I 
believe was revealed to me not by the Nicean or 
the Apostolic or any other man-made creed—but 
by the same Spirit which wrote the Scriptures. I 
was not brought up on creeds, for I was once a 
member of your branch of Friends and held the 
view given by Wm. M. Jackson, though now a 
member of the Orthodox branch; so do not know 
whether you will allow me to present in your col- 
umns the Scriptural view as it appears to me, 
but as seekers after the truth trust you will per- 
mit the liberty. It seems to me an important 
matter as to what we think of Jesus Christ. The 
voice from heaven on more than one occasion said 
of him “This is my beloved Son, hear ye him?’ 
and he himself evidently thought the matter of 
importance as he pressed home upon his disciples 
the personal question, “Whom do ye say that l 
the Son of man am,” and again he asked, “What 
think ye of Christ, whose son is he?” To the an- 
swer given, “Thou art the Christ the son of the 
living God,” he replied, “blessed art thou for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee 
but my Father which is in heaven,” and he went 
on to say, “Upon this rock [this unchangeable 
truth] I will build my church.” This is the found- 
ation that God himself hath laid as spoken of by 
the prophet, Isa. 28: 16—“and other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid which is 
Jesus Christ,’ 1 Cor. 3:11. To recognize Jesus 
Christ only as a man the Son of Joseph is to 
make him to my mind the worst of men, in, that 
he claims for himself, what no mere man dare 
claim, however good and exemplary he may be. 
He claims for himself much more in such expres- 
sions as the following, “Ye call me Lord and 
Master and so 7 am,” John 13:13. “J am the 
Bread of Life, he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger and he that believeth in me shall never 
thirst,” John 6:35. “J am the Resurrection and 


the Life he that believeth on me, shall never die,” 
John 11: 25. 


“TI am the good Shepherd, the good 
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Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,” John 


10:11. “J am the door, by me if any man enter 
in he shall be saved,” John 10:9. “He that en- 
tereth not in by the door but climbeth up some 
other way is a thief and a robber,’ John 10:1. 
“T am the light of the world, he that believeth on 
me shall not abide in darkness—and he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness,” John 8.12. 
“Except ye believe that J am he ye shall die in 
your sins,” John 8:24. Could a mere man claim 
so much for himself and be other than an im- 
poster if it were not true? That the Jewish nation 
recognized he claimed more for himself—was 
their reason for saying, “he blasphemeth,” and 
they were right, if he were a mere man. I note 
the writer of the article “Faith in Christ” says, 
“only two of the gospel writers give a biography 
of Jesus—and they are so contradictory in their 
statements as to be valueless.” I don’t quite see 
wherein the contradiction lies. That Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, the city of David, is clearly 
stated—and the circumstances that led to this 
being his birth-place are also stated: “And Joseph 
also went up from Galilee out of the city of 
Nazareth into Judea to the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem, because he was of the home 
and family of David, to enroll himself with Mary, 
who was betrothed to him,” Luke 2: 4-5. It is 
also clearly stated, that Jesus afterward became 
a resident of Nazareth, hence was called a Naza- 
rene, and spoken of as Jesus of Nazareth, Nazar- 
eth being his adopted city, as Joseph was his 
adopted father, and hence he is spoken of as the 
son of Joseph in the same sense that he was called 
a Nazarene though Bethlehem was his birth-place. 
We are told by good authority—though I can’t 
quote the authority at this moment, that there is 
ground for the claim, that Mary was of the same 
family stock, as Joseph—this seems likely also 
from the fact that she went also to Bethlehem 
with Joseph, to be taxed—and while Matthew 
gives us the genealogy of Joseph as the legal 
father of Jesus, Luke, it is claimed, gives 
us Mary’s line, which accounts for Matthew giv- 
ing the ancestry through Solomon, son of David, 
and Luke through Nathan, another son,—Joseph 
and Mary being cousins. Son, as we know, does 
not necessarily mean a direct son, but offspring, 
a descendant, The writer also says, “No other 
of the New Testament writers gives any corrob- 
orative statement of the miraculous conception.” 
Is that any reason for doubting it? We have two 
witnesses, were each gospel just alike, would men 
not say they were copied, the one from the other? 
Each gospel seems to have been written for a 
special purpose. Matthew presents Christ as the 
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Son of David, King of the Jews. Luke as son of 
man, the Man Christ Jesus; hence in this gospel 
his genealogy goes back to Adam. Mark presents 
him as the servant; and John as the divine Son of 
God. Hence this gospel goes back and beyond the 
beginning and opens with these words, “In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was with 
God and the word was God,” John 1:1. “And 
the word was made flesh and dwelt among us and 
we beheld his glory the glory of the only begotten 
of the Father,” John 1:17. In this verse we have 
his humanity touched upon, but the particulars 
not gone into because the purpose of the writer 
was not to emphasize the hwman nature he had 
voluntarily taken upon himself, for the time, but 
the divine side. This agrees with Christ’s own 
declaration of himself. “Before Abraham was 
I am,” John 8:58. We are told because (we) the 
children were partakers of flesh and blood, He 
himself took part of the same. For verily he took 
not on him the nature of angels, but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham, therefore it behooved 
him to be made like unto his brethen, Heb. 2: 14, 
16:17. And again we read, “He counted it not 
a thing to be grasped [or held on to] to be equal 
with God, but emptied himself of [laid aside] the 
glory which he had with the Father’’ and of which 


he speaks in John 17: 5; taking the form of a serv- 
ant and being formed in fashion as a man he 
humbled himself and became obedient even unto 
death, the death at the cross, Phil. 2: 6-8. 


With this view all Scripture agrees. It seems 
to me necessary to deny the New Testament if 
we deny the deity of Christ, as some one has 
said, “by this explicit claim to be co-equal with 
the Father, so that he could say, ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” “No man com- 
eth unto the Father but by me,” by the deeds dis- 
playing divine power, which he wrought; by his 
supreme claim to forgive sin and to give eternal 
life, the prerogative of Deity. I can say without 
reserve—with Thomas, ““My Lord and my God,” 
“truly God, and truly Man, con-substantial with 
the Father as to his deity, con-substantial with 
us, as to his humanity.” 


Darlington, Md. ANNIE D. STABLER. 


II. 

Having been much interested in W. M. Jack- 
son’s communication in the issue of Ninth 
month 17th, “Faith in Christ,’ I wish to add 
a few thoughts of my own on the same line, 
not with the intention of opening a discus- 
sion on the subject, knowing the tendency, in 
theological and religious discussions, to degen- 
erate into controversy, at the close of which 
neither disputant has convinced the other of 





error, but often each is more firmly entrenched 
behind the bulwarks of his own opinions. Still, 
when religious discussions are entered into in 
the right spirit, with an earnest desire to know 
the truth, whether in consonance with precon- 
ceived views or not, they are really beneficial to 
those engaged therein, giving them a broader out- 
look, and a more charitable feeling toward those 
with whom they differ, knowing that every man’s 
faith is sacred to him, and that no other man has 
a right to interfere with it, or to question it, with 
a view to changing it, the matter lying between 
him and his Maker. I have long felt it to be a 
good plan, “never try to tear down a creed, a 
faith, or a belief, unless we are sure we can sup- 
ply something better in its stead,” therefore, my 
reluctance, as a rule, to enter into such discus- 
sions. 


Yet, when such articles do appear in public 
print, as our friend is speaking of, it is only right 
that we should endeavor to make ourselves un- 
derstood in such matters. Some time ago, some 
articles appeared in our leading daily paper, from 
ministers of very widely different denominations, 
concerning “The Deity of Jesus,” and I felt con- 
strained to express my opinions, though feeling it 
was an act of temerity to enter the lists with 
learned men, who had made the Bible a study for 
years. The first one denied the deity of Jesus, but 
admitted his divinity. To me this seemed a dis- 
tinction without a difference, as the definition of 
the two words is practically the same. 


In the fourth chapter of Matthew, seventh 
verse, it would seem as if Jesus claimed the God- 
head, for he says, in his hour of temptation to 
show proof that he is the “Son of God,” “It is 
written, thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
But through all the gospels, and mainly in Mat- 
thew, he refers to himself as the “Son of man.” In 
the twelfth chapter, he makes a distinction be- 
tween himself and the Holy Ghost, when he says 
that a word spoken against the son of man shall be 
forgiven, but against the Holy Ghost, “It shall not 
be forgiven, neither in this world nor in the next.” 

Jesus was subject to hunger, pain and weari- 
ness, the same as his disciples and others. In the 
wilderness, where he had fasted, “he was after- 
ward an hungered.” At the well of Samaria, he 
was “wearied with his journey.” On the cross 
he cried out in the agony of physical suffering. 
Can we imagine God, the Supreme Head, the 
Maker of all things, the Universal, the Omnis- 
cient, the Omnipresent, the Omnipotent Creator, 
as subject to these limitations of the flesh? Paul, 
who is considered good authority in theological 
matters (though only a mortal man, and as such 
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fallible like ourselves), says, speaking of Jesus, 
“Though he were a son, yet learned obedience 
by the things which he su‘fered.” To whom should 
God, the “Most High,” give obedience? That is 
exacted from an inferior, only. Again Paul says, 
‘He humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” Can God die? 
Perish the thought! 

Jesus said to the Jews, “Before Abraham was, I 
am,” which saying incensed them highly, as they 
evidently thought he referred to his physical 
body, but that could not have been his meaning, 
for his age and nativity were known to those with 
whom he was talking. What, then, did he mean? 
Certainly, the spirit and power of God within him, 
by whose operations he was enabled to perform 
all those mighty deeds that made him the wonder 
of the world, and entitled him to pre-eminence 
among the “sons of God.” (There are many places 
in both Old and New Testaments, where this ex- 
pression is used towards the people addressed.) 
It was the same spirit that called unto Adam when 
he was in hiding (as he hoped), from the eye of 
an Omniscient Lord, after his disobedience to ex- 
press commands. It was the same spirit which 
confronted Cain, when, his offering being not ac- 
cepted he was “wroth.” “If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted, and if thou doest not well, 
sin lieth at the door.” 

Thus Jesus could truthfully say, “Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,” and yet not claim that he was 
“very God of very God.” This same spirit actu- 
ated the prophets and all good men of old, and is 
still living and acting, in all good men and women 
of to-day, though in different ways. Jesus said, 
“I and my Father are one.” He also said, “The 
words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works,” thus acknowledging sonship and obe- 
dience. How often have we heard similar utter- 
ances from our own galleries, by those professing 
to speak only as they are “moved by the Spirit.” 

There are many passages that refer to him as 
being “God,” and many that call him the “Son of 
God,” while himself mostly says the “son of man,” 
so it seems to me there is room for great lati- 
tude of opinion on a subject so open to doubt, the 
records themselves so often seeming contradic- 
tory, it is no wonder there are divisions and dis- 
sentions among the bodies of professing Chris- 
tians. 

Our minister says he has counted over seventy- 
five passages in the New Testament, confirming 
the theory of the Deity of Jesus. In the four gos- 
pels alone there are sixty-seven times in which 
he speaks of himself as the “son of man,” and but 
a few in which he calls himself the “son of God.” 
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When he asked the question of his disciples, who 
they thought he was, and impulsive Peter an- 
swered, “Thou art the Christ, the son of the liv- 
ing God,” Jesus commended him for his answer, 
and did not claim that he was God. 

I freely admit the deity, the divinity of the 
Christ, as co-existent with the Father, while I 
cla'm for Jesus that humanity which brought him 
in such close touch with all mankind, that human- 
ity which characterizes all of God’s children, but 
wich Him was the dwelling place, in their fullness, 
such as has never been given to any other person- 
age, of all the attributes of goodness, making of 
him, indeed, a Savior to us, if we but live in his 
spirit, following his blessed example of going 
about, doing good to the souls and bodies of our 
fellow creatures, thus proving ourselves worthy 
to be called his disciples (as much as those who 
walked with him peisonal!y), no matter what the 
denominational name, and to look upon him as in- 
deed our worthy exemplar and our 
brother.” 

Holder, Ill. 


“elder 


ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HORSHAM, PA.—At the meeting held Ninth 
month 25th, Henry Wilbur and wife being pres- 
ent, the former gave a talk descriptive of a five 
weeks’ visits among Friends and Friendly places 
in England, during the past summer. Anna Mul- 
len read a beautiful selection from the “Potter’s 
Wheel.” Helen Thompson and Edith Warner 
each gave reciiations. Elizabeth Comly spoke 
of current topics. 


BIRTHS. 
ZELLEY.—To Jane W. B. and S. Stockton Zelley, 6623 
McCallum St., Philadelphia, Ninth month 
22nd, a son, who is named Fenimore Bacon Zelley. 


Germantown, 





MARRIAGES. 

HURLE Y—WALTON.—At the bride’s home, near 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, on Ninth month 7th, 1910, 
by Friends’ ceremony, under care of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, Wallace Paxson Hurley, of Pittsburg, Pa., for- 
merly of Solesbury, Bucks county, and Elizabeth Michener 
Walton, daughter of Comly Walton, formerly of Hat- 
boro, Pa. 

WORSTALL—COMLY.—At the home of Clarence and 
Anna Mode Mullin, Maple Glen, Montgomery county, Pa., 
on Third-day afternoon, Ninth month 6th, 1910, by 
Friends’ ceremony, under care of Horsham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Willis G. Worstall, of Newtown, and Maude Eliza- 
beth Comly, of Horsham. 

UNDERWOOD—KIBLER.—At the home of J. B. 
Wright, officiating minister, by the Friends’ ceremony re- 
peated by their own lips, on Ninth month 28th, 1910, Joseph 
M. Underwood and Myrtle Jeannette Kibler, both of Wil- 
mington, O. 
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DEATHS. 


BECHTEL.—At Laurel Springs, Camden County, N. J., 
on Ninth month 3rd, 1910, of apoplexy, Mary H. (Roberts) 
Bechtel, wife of John H. Bechtel, aged 71 years, 2 months 
and 8 days. 


EASTBURN.—At the home of her son-in-law, C. Frank 
McVaugh, Hockessin, Del., Eighth month 11th, Mary J., 
widow of the late Amos Eastburn, a member of Mill Creek 
Meeting, in her 97th year. She leaves about one hundred 
descendants, children, grandchildren and _ great-grand- 
children, “who shall rise up and call her blessed.” Born 
and having lived in the same community during her ac- 
tive life, she was well known as one ever ready to re- 
spond to the call of the sick and afflicted, her loving sym- 
pathy, her untiring patience, her gentle touch helped to 
soothe many a weary hour of suffering among her poor- 
est neighbors alike with her dearest friends. 

Although frail and delicate for many years, she pos- 
sessed a strong intellect, a mind stored with useful knowl- 
edge, her mental powers holding good to a remarkable 
degree until near the close of her useful life, when she 
“laid her burdens at the Master’s feet” and quietly passed 
to the other side, humbly asking “His pardoning grace” 
to bear her safely over, to meet the loved ones waiting 
there. 


EASTBURN.—Ninth month 25th, at his home, Union, 
Del., William M., son of the late Amos and Mary J. East- 
burn, in his 72nd year; a member of Mill Creek Meeting. 
He leaves a widow, eight sons and one daughter and fif- 
teen grandchildren. He was a devoted husband and kind 
father. Not only in the home will his loss be felt, but in 
the passing of this worthy man the community has sus- 
tained a loss, a true citizen, a valuable friend and neighbor 
and a good man. 


So we are gathering home one by one! 
“And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend— 

And that, sometime, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key! 
But, not to-day. Then be content, poor heart, 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold, 
We must not. tear the close-cut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And, if through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think we will say, ‘God knew the best.’ ” 


ELY.—At Penn’s Park, Pa., on Ninth month 29th, 1910, 
Florence L., daughter of Martha J. and the late Cyrus S. 
Ely, aged 17 years. 


HAVILAND.—At her home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth 
month 20th, 1910, Sarah M. Haviland, widow of Henry 
Haviland and daughter of the late Anthony P. and Anna 
H. Morris, in her 85th year; a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 


KIRK.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Albert S. 
Worthington, Wycombe, Pa., on Ninth month 6th, 1910, 
Amos W. Kirk, aged 83 years, 7 months and 4 days. 





LONGSHORE.—At the Wissinoming Home, Philadel- 
phia, on Ninth month 28th, 1910, Sarah Ann Longshore, 
aged 85 years. Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 


MATHEWS.—Near Pineville, Pa., on Ninth month Ist, 
1910, Sarah W. Mathews, widow of the late Charles 
Mathews, aged 87 years. 

MICHENER.—Near Colora, Cecil County, Md., on 
Ninth month 17th, 1910, Aaron J. Michener, aged 80 years, 
formerly of Buckingham Township, Bucks County, Pa 
Interment at West Nottingham, Md., Friends’ Burying 
Ground. 


SW AIN.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on September 25th, 1910, 
Warner McKechnie Swain, son of Joseph W. and Jessie 
McKechnie Swain, in the 25th year of his age. 


WOOD.—Levi P. Wood, son of Jacob and Phoebe Pick- 
ering Wood, and the third white child born in the county, 
was born Fourth month 4th, 1823, and passed peacefully 
away Eighth month 24th, 1910, at the home of his son, 
C. S. Wood, where he was tenderly cared for, aged 87 
years, 4 months and 20 days. 

He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends 
and for many years an Elder of Duck Creek Meeting. Sec- 
ond month 21st, 1849, he was married to Hannah F. Hea- 
cock, who still survives him, and for 61 years has shared 
his joys and sorrows and has indeed been a helpmeet in 
the truest sense of the word. 

To them were born six children, four sons and two 
daughters, all living to be grown and married. A son and 
daughter preceded him to their heavenly home. The 
widow, one sister, 4 children, 13 grandchildren and 14 
great-grandchildren, with many relatives and friends are 
bereft of a loving husband, father, grandfather, friend 
and neighbor, who are comforted by the thought that for 
chim the grave held no terrors and death no sting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In Trenton, N. J., the hour of mid-week meeting has 
been changed from 10.30 a. m. to 8 p.m. The meeting is 
held on Fifth-day. 





Nottingham First-day School Union will be held at Ox- 
ford, Pa., Tenth month 8th, at 10 a.m. Program: Three 
general questions for discussion and two addresses. A 
cordial invitation is extended to Sabbath School workers. 
Lunch served by Oxford school. 





I have faith that the Editor of the forthcoming “Life 
and Labors of Elias Hicks” will be favored to give us a 
very valuable volume. 

I have recently given the Journal of Elias Hicks (writ- 
ten by himself), and published by Isaac T. Hopper in 
1832, a careful reading, and I am free to say that I never 
read a book to which I can give more complete assent. He 
surely was a teacher of pure Christianity. 

On page 378 he appears to sum up the purpose of his 
ministry in this concise manner, “To gather the minds of 
the people to the light of Christ, or Christ the light in 
their own hearts; as the only sure guide to blessedness, 
and foundation rock on which to build all our hopes of 
redemption and salvation.”” What made him so conspicu- 
ous among men, as a leader, was evidently not so much his 
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natural endowments of body and mind, as his faithful- 
ness to the convictions of his own heart. 
Philopolis, Md, JEREMIAH J. STARR. 


Several members of the Society of Friends were dele- 
gates to the recent Republican State Convention at Sara- 
toga, New York. Hon. William W. Cocks, of Westbury, 
Hon. Frederick C. Hicks, of Port Washington, and Robert 
Seaman, of Jericho, with Frederick E. Willits, an alter- 
nate. To Frederick C. Hicks was given the honor of nomi- 
nating Colonel Roosevelt for temporary chairman. Amid 
scenes of confusion and bitterness, he arose, and with elo- 
quence and a dignity that was in contrast to the tenor of 
the other speakers, said, “In the spirit of that ‘noble senti- 
ment uttered a half century ago by Abraham Lincoln,— 
‘With charity toward all—With malice toward none,’ I 
nominate for temporary chairman, Theodore Roosevelt.” 
The simple dignity and appropriateness of it made a great 
impression and by many it was considered one of the best 
speeches of the convention. 


The illustration that accompanies the poem of J. Russell 
Hayes in this issue is the same that was printed on the 
Old Kennett. Bicentennial badges. The cut was kindly 
loaned us by the Wm. H. Horstmann Company, 5th and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


The Circular Meeting at Birmingham, Pa., Tenth month 
2nd, was very well attended. Some spoke of the advantage 
of keeping up our small meetings; this was very encourag- 
ing to those members of that particular meeting who were 
present. Others spoke of the advantage of being descended 
from Friends. Only two of the members of that particu- 
lar meeting who were present, were descendants of 
Friends, the others came in by request. = 


The Friends of Girard Ave., Phila., Meeting have sent 
out the following letter to their friends and ‘neighbors: 

“Girard Avenue First-day school will open on First-day 
morning, Tenth month 2nd, at 9.45. 

“The small committee appointed by the Junior Confer- 
ence to arrange for this year’s work, desires to make the 
following report: That the study of the Gospel of John 
under the direction of George A. Walton will be under- 
taken; that George A. Walton will be present one First- 
day each month, while on the other First-days the leader- 
ship will fall on’one or other of the members of a small 
committee which has been appointed to work with George 
Walton during the winter; that there will be the usual 
two committees to look after the interest of the Conference, 
Mary A. Gilby to act as chairman of the Committee on 
Membership and Entertainment, and Lucy C. Conard as 
chairman of the Program Committee; and that Shirley 
Spain has been appointed Secretary. 

“The program for Tenth month is as follows: 

“Tenth month 2nd.—Introductory talk on the Gospel 
of John, by George A. Walton. Beginnings of Belief (in- 
cluding John the Baptist, first disciples, woman of Sa- 
maria). 

“Tenth month 9th.—Chapter 1. 

“Tenth month 16th.—Chapter II. 

“Tenth month 23rd.—Chapter ITI. 

“Tenth month 30th.—Chapter IV. 

“We have had no Bible study for several years, and 
the committee feels that the proposed work especially 
under the direction of George A. Walton, will be of un- 
usual interest.” 
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West Philadelphia meeting was well attended on First- 
day, Tenth month 2nd; the First-day school resuming its 
activity....Daniel Moore, with a message on Our Two 
Lives, Sidney Yarnall on The Value of the Individual in 
God’s Sight, and other counsel from one that was present, 
aided in a meeting of divine leading. 

The Membership Committee have issued the following 
notice. “On Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 7th, we shall 
hold a reception at our meeting-house, 35th and Lancaster 
Avenue, where it. is expected we shall meet the members 
of our Society and their friends.” 

They expect a friendly response to their invitation. The 
evening will be of a social character, an opportunity to re- 
new friendships. Some interesting exercises and refresh- 
ments, ete. 

Friends’ First-day School [of Swarthmore, Pa.] opened 
for the winter on First-day last [Ninth month 25th]. 
Eugene M. Chambers is Superintendent for this year. 
Helen Lukens is serving as Librarian. The First-day 
school meets at 10.15 A. M. -The Swarthmore. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the afternoon of Ninth month 30th, President and 
Mrs. Swain held a reception for the students, faculty and 
friends, at their new home, “Ulverston,” on the east cam- 
pus. It was in effect a farewell party, for the host and 
hostess have been making arrangements to leave early in 
October for a six months’ stay in Europe. Accordingly, 
the students of the College took this opportunity to pre- 
sent to them, through Dr. Battin, a handsome cut glass 
bowl, which should in a small measure express their love 
and appreciation for President and Mrs. Swain 
have done for Swarthmore College. The President, to 
whom this action was unexpected, responded in a short 
speech of hearty thanks and appreciation. Both the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Swain depart on their tour with the sin- 
cerest wishes and regards of the College community. 

The classes have elected the following class officers to 
serve for this semester: Junior class, Richard Murfit, 
President; Samuel Phipps, Vice-President; Alexander 
Rogers, Secretary; Harold Roberts, Treasurer. Sopho- 
more class, James Schock, President; Albert Baker, Vice- 
President; Anna Oppenlander, Secretary; Alden Jones, 
Treasurer. Freshman class, Le Roy Durborow, President; 
George Griest, Vice-President; Jean Pennock, Secretary; 
William Soyars, Treasurer. 

The football game between Swarthmore and Lebanon 
Valley proved an easy victory for Swarthmore. Score, 
47-0. This, was the opening game of the season and speaks 
well for the future success of the team. Durborow and 
Perkins each made two touchdowns, while Captain Eberle 
made the only spectacular play by running through the 
opponent’s front from the ten-yard line and securing 
a touchdown. Gilchrist lead the cheering. 

Dr. Wood, of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A., spoke in 
meeting on First-day. He urged the cultivation of the 
habits of observation, idealism, invention or originality, 
judgment, action and appreciation as factors making for 
success in life. 

The Swarthmore Young People’s First-day evening meet- 
ing met this week at Mrs. Hull’s. Dr. Holmes made some 
well chosen remarks. The meeting was one of marked 
benefit to all present. 
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